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Bert, Paris 


THREE PARTICULARLY BRIGHT STARS LEARNING TO TWINKLE 


Madame Mariquita, the mistress of the ballet at the Opéra Comique, Paris, gives final instructions to three of her cleverest and most beautiful pupils. 
On the left will be seen Mdlle. Trouhanowa, the principal dancer at the Opéra and at Monte Carlo; in centre (behind Madame Mariquita) Mdlie. Martha 
Lenclud, who is now appearing at the Folies Bergéres; next her is Malle, Regina Badet, the principal dancer at the Opera Comique 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS HONORIA RIDDELL 


The fourth daughter of Mr. John Gifford Riddell 

of Felton Park, whose marriage to Mr. G. L. N. 

Hope of the Royal Naval College, Dartmoutt, 
takes place on Tuesday next (the 29th) 


The King’s Health. 
HE King had again to cancel his 
engagements Tast week on the 

plea of illness. He had arranged 

to visit Lord Burton at Range- 

more, but though his Majesty is a good 
deal better he has not yet been able to 
entirely shake off the rather severe attack 
of influenza which he caught recently at 
Sandringham, so_ his medical 
advisers thought it would be 
more prudent for their august 
patient to return to Brighton, 
and this view was most strongly 
endorsed by her Majesty the 


Queen. 


Influenza. 


nfluenza is always more o1 
less serious, not only because 
of » the + ‘eomplaint itself but 
‘because’ it is well known to 
‘leave’ some ill effects behind it. 
In his Majesty’s case it left 
rather a severe attack of neuritis, 
which proved obstinate as well 
as painful. As sea air during 
convalescence is the best remedy 
for influenza everybody hopes 
that the prolonged sojourn in 
the wonderfully -bracing air of 
the south-coast w atering-place 
will eventually restore his 
Majesty to complete health. 
The Hen Strike. 
Whether or not hens are be- 
coming Suffragettes and 
refusing to attend to business 
we are inot yet aware; all we 
know ‘is that the price of eges 
is advancing to such an a!arm- 
ing extent that it is even sug- 
gested, should they reach famine 
prices, a favourable moment 
for holding a General Election 
will be considered to have 
arrived. 


Queen’s Present ‘ Lost.” 
ab here was considerable commotion at 

Appleton Hall on the eve of the 
Queen’s birthday the other day. One of 
the presents that the Queen of Norway 
had brought for her mother was a rock 
crystal of. exquisite. beauty into which a 
small clock had been most ingeniously set. 
Queen Maud wished to show it to one of 
her suite, but when the case was opened 
there was great consternation as the 
clock was nowhere to be seen. At once 
a thcrough search was instituted and 
several members of the household were 
at once pressed into requisiiton. 


Q 


The Discovery. 
Over two hours passed and yet no signs 
of the missing jewel, though every 
imaginable place had been carefully 
examined and countless boxes and trunks 
had been turned out. The matter threa- 
tened to develop into a complete mystery 
when someone. came across the little 
Prince Olaf sitting quietly on the floor in 
a corner of one of the rooms contentedly 
playing with something. The glint of 
something bright in his hand caused his 
mother to inquire what it was. Reluc- 
tantly the little prince got up and dis- 
closed his treasure. Amid many sighs of 
thankfulness it proved to be the missing 
crystal. 


Christmas Comes but Once a Year. 

V hat a queer thing Christmas is. 
Everybody tells you they hate it, 

yet every body keeps it just the same. No- 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTOR-PLAYWRIGHT- 
MANAGER, AND MISS LILLAH MCCARTHY, HIS WIFE 


The above snapshot was taken by Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
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MR. G. L. N. HOPE 


Of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, whose 

marriage to Miss Honoria Riddell at the chapel, 

Swinburne Castle, Northumberland, takes place 
on the 29th inst. : 


body likes the presents—-at least, not the 
giving of them—while half those they 
receive are consigned to the dustbin 
long before the New Year. And a curious 
thing about Christmas presents is that 
whereas everybody is trying to choose 
just the one present suitable for the other, 
nobody ever really gets exactly what they 
want. It has to be got through, however, 
but, thank goodness, it only 
comes once a year. 


The L.C.C. Courting Economy. 
t is understood that the Lon- 


don’ County Council is 
about to endeavour to save 
ratepayers’ pockets.” It has at 


last dismissed all the* employes 
of the steamboat service and 
resisted the temptation to pen- 
sion them off for life. 


>) 


England’s Finest Producer. 
Or this page is an interesting 

portrait of Mr. Granville 
Barker and his charming wile, 
better known as Miss Lillah 
McCarthy. A few weeks ago: 
all playgoers were grieved to 
learn that Mr. Barker was 
suffering from a very severe 
form of typhoid fever in Dublin 
and that for several days his 
life lay in the balance. Now, 
however, he has taken a turn 
for the better, and everybody 
hopes his complete recovery 
will only be a matter of time. 
For some time it was rumoured 
that he was going to America 
to manave the National 
Theatre shortly to be opened in 
New York, but negotiations 
have apparently fallen through. 
Miss ~Lillah McCarthy’s la-t 
appearance was quite ‘recently 
at.a matinée production given 
at the Haymarket. 
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Lady Violet Elliot 
L39 Violet Elliot, whose portrait 
appears on this page and whose 
engagement to Lord Charles Fitz- 
maurice, second son of Lord and 
Lady Lansdow ne, is announced, 1 
the youngest daughter of Lord sad 
Lady Minto, the present Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. Like her 
sister, Viscountess Errington, Lady 
Violet is- an expert horsewoman, 
devoted to animals, and an amateur 
actress of exceptional talent, Her 
wedding, which is to take place 
early next year in Calcutta, promises 
to be an event of quite remarkable 
social brilliance. 


The Ordeal by Fire. 
M*s Marie Corelli might well 
bewail the trials of a popular 
novelist when the other day an 
ardent admirer of her works entered 
her private summerhouse where «11 
her novels are written and fired five 
shots from a revolver in quick 
succession. Only her feelings, how- 
ever, were hurt; ey Mr. Hall Caine, 
envious of such a good advertise- 
ment, hopes another such admirer 
will visit’ Greeba Castle, where at 
present he is not at home. 


Perils of the Future. 
pparently the future is full of 
horrors, and everybody is de- 


termined to make our flesh creep as much 
the New Year. 
Aeroplanes are to be the danger of the 
future, and according to Sir Hiram Maxim 
it will cost Germany only £7,500,000 to 
drop 100,000 soldiers on British soil in 
the Greek 


as possible regarding 


one single night. A pastor of 
Church has also 
been telling us 
that in the near 
future travelling 
as we know it 
will become a 
thing of the past, 
all we shall have 
to do apparently 
being to © spin 
round rapidly, 
step off-the earth, 
and being quite 
apart from it wait 
until the desired 
haven appears 
beneath us, and 
then drop into it, 
which all sounds 
most appallingly 
uncomfortable. In 
any case after this 
we dare not—we 


absolutely — dare 
not—read ‘“ Old 
Moore.” 


The Noble Art of 
ee verauous 


alf the 
trouble of 
life would be 
gone if people 
described things 
properly, declared 
Judge Willis the 
other day. True, 
oh judge; but also 
more than half the 
picturesqueness. 


VISCOUNTESS 


Wife of the eldest son of the Earl 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Henry Gore Lindsay 
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Bourne & Shepherit 


LADY VIOLET ELLIOT 


Daughter of Lord Minto, who is to marry Lord Charles Fitz- 


maurice, second son of Lord and Lady Lansdowne. 


Lady 


Lansdowne has already left for India to attend her son's wedding 


The Imperial Press Conference, 1909. 
RQ learn to think imperially, as a great 
statesman, now unfortunately outside 
the political arena, once put it, is perhaps 
easier than to learn to act in a similar 
manner. It is a sad fact that to us stay-at- 
homes the Empire is liable to appear as 


Leonard Wilisnghby 
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somewhat of a 
belonging to us perhaps but not 
exactly of us. All honour to those 
who can conceive and carry out any 


visionary nature 


plan which will serve to bind 
together this great collection of 


dominions, states, and dependencies 
which the bravery and. sacrifices of 
our forefathers have placed in our 
hands as a great trust for those wlio 
come alter us. One of the most 
practical suggestions to help on this 
great cause of imperial unity is the 
fortl hcoming Imperial Press Con- 
ference which has been so energeti- 
cally taken up by the entire press 
of Great Britain under the able 
presidency of Lord Burnham. 


Enthusiastic Support. 

"T*hat the idea is a right one as 
well as being a clever one may 

be judged from the trémendous 

amount of enthusiasm that it has 

aroused in every part of the’ Empire. 


Canada, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand as well as the less im- 
portant dependencies are sending 


representatives of all their most im- 
portant papers, and in each case there 
has been-great competition in the 
care taken in selecting the most 
suitable men. 


' 


hes 
Strong Support ‘~" 

trong and influetitial support is 

being given to the movement 


here, and there, is every indication 


that the Preparattoiis 'made for the recep- 
tion of the delegates will be on an unpre- 


cedented scale. 


‘The conference will begin 


in the first week of June, and it-is expected 
that between fifty and_ sixty, editors of the 
leading papers of the British Empire will 


LORD GERARD 


Entering the paddock after being thrown at the 
recent Open Military Race by the favourite 


attend.. Mr. Harry 
Brittain, to whom 
the conception of 
this splendid idea 
is due, is acting as 
honorary secretary 
to the movement. 


A Good Sportsman. 
ord Gerard, 
whose _ por- 

trait is given on 
this page, is just 
twenty-five years 
old, was educated 
at ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and 
is a lieutenant in 
the Royal Horse 
Guards. Two years 
ago he married his 
cousin, Miss Gos- 
selin. They have 
one daughter, who 
was born this year. 
Lord Gerard pos- 
sesses two country 
seats—one in Lan- 
cashire at Gars- 
wood, Newton-le- 
Willows, and the 
other, which is by 
far the more beau- 
tiful, at Eastwood 
Park, Kent. His 
sister married 
Baron de Forest, 
the adopted 
of the late Baron 


Hirsch 


son 
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TEE Sea Es ue 


of this week, issued on’ December 23, will have QUITE A 
CHRISTMAS CHARACTER. 


It contains, among other items, 


THE SANTA CLAUS OF THE KERBSTONE. 


Penny Toysetlers at work. 


THE VISIT OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Drawn by F. Newton SHEPARD. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN A TRAIN. 


Drawn by Victor Prout. 
CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM. 
A TROOPSHIP HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE SUNNY RIVIERA. 


“PETER PAN” AGAIN. 
MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST TO EVERYDODY. 


AND 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
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VOLUMES I. to XXIX. of 
AB ela wb awed e Sis Jeb lat, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 


$50,000 annum to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes, 
to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


S10, OOO without sureties, in sums of £10 


upwards. £20,000 to be advances on Note of Hand only, 
w thout sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain fur one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR CoLLins, 
THE CHILDREN'S PANTOMIME. BOXING NIGHT and TWICE DAILY, 
DICK WHITTINGION. 
By J. Hickory Wood and Arthur Collins. 
Music by J. M. Glover. Produced*by Arthur Collins. 
Box Office open all day. Tels., 2588 and 2589 Gerrard. 


[,ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m, 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND. EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


A DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
“A BLANK CHEQUE.” 
BIOSCOPE, and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0, Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnins, 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 
For HEALTH 


ED AR I © G A Ee ere asune, 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S50 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. 


EMPIRE. 


ton H.. J. 


Patronised by Royalty. 


BOSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
~ and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaacs. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Tounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. &#7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C A. ScHwase. Gen. Manager. 


BBRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hoé:e 


BRIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. 
For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Pronrietress. 


(senarate tables), under personal supervision. 
BRLINGTON. —Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 
BRIDLINGTON. —Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light 15 nen eenes 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER. .—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


After- 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


Gre CANARY.— Hotel Metropole. acing the ae situated within easy range of the 


City and Harbour, _ 


Gu CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE. —Clarzndon fuliotel: aciie the iSizay: Near “eden and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling andl oose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. Rivey. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: Grand.’ 'Phone: 1017. 
THARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 
HARRO GATE.—White Hart. Central positions Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
** Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. j 
HIARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” = 


i a & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds, Renowned for mineral waters 


Occupies an Gehemely Ane motion in the 


Excellent 


Every convenience. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. 


Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel for Christmas. Comfort and Charm. Unique Hunting 
and Motoring centre. Moderate and inclusive terms. Write, Manager. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON. —The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
_Proprietor. 


© CARBOROUGH.— Brooklands: 
Gardens, South Cliff. 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


SCARBOROUGH. —Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spas Golf links. 
_Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 
CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Maijest, 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLtor & Sons, New Street. 


fhe ae Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


Tariff on application to Rertty Meap, Resident 


Private Hotel and Boarding Istablishment. Esplanade 
Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘*The best of everything.” 


ESTON- _SUPER- MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel Garaaet Nensentto coltlinks: 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 


‘to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz.. One Penny. 
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- anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
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correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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FROM GRAVE TO GAY 


The British Empire League Meeting @ Stock Exchange Theatricals. 


PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE LEAGUE > 


The Lord Mayor in presiding at the meeting of the British Empire League at the Mansion House said it was their privilege to welcome for the first time 

at the annual meeting the Duke of Devonshire, the president of the league. Since the last meeting the first and second presidents, the Duke of Devonshire 

and Earl of Derby, had passed away. Reading from left to right the principal names are : Front row—the Duke of Devonshire, Sir George Truscott (Lord 
Mayor), Lord Selby; back row—Sheriff Baddeley, Sir R. W. Perks, General the Hon. Sir Reginald Talbot, and Lord Avebury, directly behind Lord Selby 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN ** THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC” 


The Stock Exchange Dramatic Society gave three highly successful performances of ‘‘The Duchess of Dantzic”’ at the Aldwych last week. Our photo- 

graph of the principal characters shows (from left to right): Mr. H. Sefton (Adhemar Vicomte de Bethune’, Miss Dorothy Venise (Renée de Saint Mezard, 

an imperial ward), Miss Olga Marsden (Pauline Princess Borghese), Mrs. St. John Oliver (Empress Josephine), Mr. A. H. Phillips (Napoleon |.), Miss Violet 

Schultz (Caroline Murat, Grand Duchess of Berg and Cleves), Miss Valerie de Lacy (Madame Sans-Géne), Mr. Andrew P. Donald (Francois Marechal 
Lefebvre} 
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‘Town Out. 


The Visits of their Royal Highnesses. 
“Lhe Prince and Princess of Wales 

—an interesting photograph 
of the former appears on this page 
—have been doing quite a lot of 
private visiting lately. Indeed, it 
is said the Prince is never so happy 
as when being entertained at some 
friend’s country place, especially 
when the shooting is of the best. 
Last week he and the Princess: paid 
a yisit to Lord and Lady Mount- 
stephen at Brocket Hall near Hat- 
field, and later in the week the 
Princé left to spend a few days 
with Lord and Lady Camden at 
Bayham Abbey, where the shooting 
is particularly good. 


Children to Help Children. 


er Grace the Duchess of Devon- 
shire is always to the fore in 
the cause of charity, and her latest 
appeal to provide Christmas gifts 
for many of the very poor slum 
children will we feel sure not pass 
unobserved by all those who out of 
their bounty would help forward 
this laudable desire. The Poor 
Children’s Yuletide Association, of 
which her grace is the patron, 1s 
situated at 3, Cheapside, and any 
contributions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the honorary secretary. 
And how good—it would be if for 
such a charity the gencrosity of 
other and more fortunate children 
could be employed. Of all the many 
toys with which they are presented 
at Christmas, and which are only 
broken or lie unnoticed among others 
of a more attractive nature, surely 
one or two might be spared for 
children to whom the meaning of 
Christmas is unknown. 


A Popular Appointment. 


Bveryone i is agreed—the artists especially—that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Redesdale as a trustee of the National 
Besides being a true 


Gallery is a good one. 
art. Lord Redes- 
dale has been: in 
close sympathetic 
touch with art and 
artists ever since 
in’ his youthful 
days he was the 
friend of Whistler, 
when the great 
artist was as yet 
unrecognised | by 
his countrymen 
and was fighting 
a lard battle for 
existence in Lon- 
don. He was 
living in the same 
liouse with Whist- 
ler in the old days 
in’ Chelsea when 
one fatal moruing 
tie bailiffs were 
pit into the studio, 
and Whistler 
rather than see his 
canvases seized by 
such rude hands 
destroyed them all 
himself. Among 
them were some 
of his finest works, 
including a_por- 
trait of Lord 


é stephen. 
Redesdale, which 


Our picture shows the Prince (on extreme right), 


SIXTY MILES IN SIXTY-SIX MINUTES 


Mr. John Dunville (figure on left) and Mr. Pollock (on right) who 
together with Mr: Philin Gardner took part in a wonderful voyage 
on the *‘ Banshee,"’ Mr. Dunville’s balloon, which left Battersea on a 
recent Friday evening and descended near Crailsheim close to the 
north-eastern border of Wurtemberg, covering a distance of 500 miles 
in thirteen hours. The Channel crossing of thirty-five miles occupied 
only. 37 min., Dungeness (sixty miles) being reached in 66 min. 
Mr. Dunville was competing for the Northcliffe Cup, and unless a 
longer distance is covered by a member of the Aero Club before the 
end of the year the cup will become his property 


to this physician is to 


specily. 
connoisseur of 


THE PRINCE PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING AT BROCKET HALL 


The Prince and Princess of Wales spent a few days last week at Brocket Hall, the beautiful seat of Lord Mount- 
Lord Mountstephen (centre), and Lord Elphinstone, 


immediutely behind him 


the tears run down the chveks 
Anything that comes handy ‘will do, we suppose, 
when the patient ‘tells himself the time has come for his daily 


was considered the best that had 
ever been done. Lord Redesdale’s 
predecessor in the trusteeship was 
Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, who 
resigned on his appointment to the 
governorship of Victoria. He has 
taken many of the pictures from his 
famous collection with him to Aus- 
tralia and has lent-a number of 
them, including a fine Turner, to the 
Melbourne National Gallery. 


The Social Fetish— 


few weeks ago we referred to 
the six young and beautiful 
society ladies who had banded them- 
selves together with the laudable 
desire of helping each other forward 
up the social ladder. At the begin- 
ning everything went as happily as 
the proverbial marriage bell, but 
now we regret to learn a rift has 
appeared within the aforetime har- 
monious lute, and what began in 
kisses is likely to end in scratches 
—or something more perhaps. 


tt 


And its Worshippers. 


ee lady complains that the 
mart acquaintances she intro- 
duced her friends to have been 
annexed by. them to her own dis- 
advantage—-a lady living not a 
hundred miles from Curzon. Street 
being chief offender inthis respect 
—while all are agreed that the intro- 
ductions thy gave were a hundred 
times smarter than any they received. 
Cure by Laughter. 
N crvous diseases have up to the 
moment baffled most doctors. 
From Frankfort, however, comes a 
recipe with which the usual remedy 
of sleep and sedatives is simplicity 
itself. All one has to do according 


“laugh regularly every day—augh until 


though at what he fails to 


laugh. Happily 
long before lis 
friends: saw the 
point of the joke 
he would be locked 
up ‘for the rest of 
his natural as the: 


say in America. 


A Sleeping Specific. 
if ow to induce 

sleep := 1s 
apparently i. t he 
burning question 
of the day, and 
among. the many 
more: or less fan- 
tastic recipes 
comes) one, from 
a well-known 
Radical » journa- 
liijsity ys oiltelesp;: 
says he, ‘is best 
induced by telling 
oneself one’s best 
stories.” ‘Not, 
however, half so 
effective,” say we, 
‘as listening to 
them.” We are 
thinking of. re- 
commending it to 
our [riends. 
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CITARITY IS EVERYONE’S CONCERN. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS IN A CHILDREN’S PARADISE THE MARCHIONESS OF DONEGALL (ON LEFT} 
Princess Alexander of Teck declaring open a ‘‘ Paradis des Enfants” and sale of Christmas Declaring open the recent sale in aid of Our Dumb 
presents at Hampstead in aid of the Ada Leigh Homes in Paris. The names, reading from Friends’ League at Grosvenor Gardens. On the right ix 
left to right, are: Prince Alexander, the Princess, and Mrs. Travers Lewis Lady Belhaven and in centre the Marquis cf Donegall 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DONEGALL AND THE PALMIST LADY HILLINGDON CPENS A NEEDLEWORK GUILD SALE 

Who read her hand at the sale in aid of Our Dumb Friends’ At.the Portman Rooms last week Lady Hillingdon opened the anmmuaill sae of work of the Police 

League. The little marquis evinced much inierest in the Court Mission Needlework Guild. The names, reading from left to rigitt, are: Miss Barrett, 
proceedings and eventually consulted the palmist Mrs. Marsham, Lady Hillingdon, Mr. L. B& Currie, and the Rew. Russell Wakefield 
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BLACK 


Will Tommy Burns beat Johnson for the Hleavy-weight © 
Championship of the World? 


T is quite safe to say 
that, for many years 
past, no boxing match 
has created such wide- 

world interest as the forth- 


coming contest for the 
heavy-weight | champion- 


ship of the world which 
will be decided in Australia 
on Saturday next between 


Tommy Burns, the pre- 
sent champion, who re- 
cently “wiped the floor” 


with the best we could put 
up against him over here, 


and Jack Johnson, the 
coloured champion of the 
world, who for the past 


eighteen months or so has 
been clamouring for a 
chance of meeting Burns 
in the ring. Indeed, to 
use folinson’s own words, 
he has ‘chased the liddle 
chap from his nursery in 
Amurka, followed his liddle footsteps to 
Paris and London, and then chased him 
again to Australia,’ where he has succeeded 
at last in ‘‘runmng Tahmy to ground.” 


rom time to time most handsome 
purses have been offered for a match 
between Burns and “the big smoke” as 
he terms Johnson, but the former, who ts 
quite one of the astutest business men I 
have ever met, has always held out for his 
price, and though at one time many 
sportsmen were of the opinion that Burns’s 
idea of a £6,000 match would 
prove all moonshine, yet we now 
find that, win or lose, even if 
the fight only lasts half-a-dozen 
seconds, it will be worth at least 
f£6,0co to lnm, which goes to 
prove that “ Tommy ” by no means 
over- estimated his value as a 
draw. Moreover, there seems 
little doubt that the promoters of 
the present contest will show a 
good profit on their outlay as from 
all accounts it appears probable 
that there will be a record crowd 
present when the two men take 
the ring. 


a 


LU nlortunately, when Burns and 

Jolson were over here a 
few months ago we were afforded 
no opportunities of getting a 
reliable line to their respective 
form as in the one match he 
contested Johnson was to all in- 
tents and purposes walking over, 
while Gunner Moir, champion 
heavy weight of England, alone 
proved capable of putting up any- 
thing lke a fight with Burns, so 
that the merits of white and black 
can only be gauged from the 
opinion of those who should know. 


# tt i: 


trangely enough, however, the best- 
known experts in the sporting world 

are quite at variance in their views of the 
probable result of the coming contest. 
Gunner Moir, for example, who, after all, 
should know not a little "about Burns's 
ability, while expecting the battle to be 
a longish one, nevertheless anticipates 
a victory for the Canadian. ‘‘ Johuson’s 
best chance of winning will be if the fight 
is limited to twenty rounds,” he says, “Dut 


TOMMY BURNS IN CHARACTERISTIC POSE 


youth will be served more at boxing than 
at any other sport, and youth 1s on Burns's 
side, ‘Tommy’ being just over twenty- 
seven while Johnson is nearly thirty-one. 
Another point in Burns’s favour is that he 
has been some months in Australia and 
will therefore be better acclimatised. No 
small advantage tls.” 


© the other hand, Bob. Fitzsimmons, 

who recently arrived here from New 
York, expresses a very pronounced opinion 
that the black will come off.‘ top dog.” 


JACK JOHNSON, 


THE COLOURED CHAMPION 


“My humble opinion is that Johnson will 
win easily,” says I*itzsimmons, who, by the 
way, declares that he is still inclined to 
take on any man in the world for any 
amount of money. “ That, of course, is only 
my opinion. I may be wrong or right, but 
you see that Johnson is a “big, powerful 
fellow, standing 6 ft. 2 in. in height and a 
clever man at pugilism, while Burns is only 
a small man compared with his opponent 
but with any amount of grit in him.” 


- 
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[ens J. Jeffries, the re- 

tired champion of the 
world, who asked for a fee 
of £1,000 to go to Sydney 
and referee the big match, 
however, pamoueh “predict- 


ing that ‘Sit will be a great 
battle, a tenable fight in 


fact,” inclines to the opinion 
that Burns will score still 
another victory, ‘‘ Johnson 
has been compelled to trail 
Burns half-way round the 
world,” says Jeffriés, “and 
reports from Australia are 
to the effect that Burns is 
gradually taking on weight, 
which is naturally enough 
a favourable feature for 
him as all the additional 
weight, outside fat, that 
he can carry into the ring 
against Johnson will be to 
his advantage. I expect 
to see Burns attack the 
body—he has studied Johnson and_ his 
methods until he knows them by heart. 
The Canadian, too, has probably long 
since determined upon his plan of action. 
He will strike at Johnson’s weakest point 
whatever it 1s, and from then on will 
put up a masterful battle. Whatever else 
may be said of the Canuck’s ability it will 
have to be admitted that he is game to 
the core.” 


In 


3 


the midst of these almost directly 
opposite expert opinions. Burns and 
Johnson both remain confident, and 
greatly increased interest 1s added 


to the match on account of the 
good thing which both white 


and black consider the contest is 
for them. A couple of days before 
he left England Burns told me 
himself that when he met “the 
big smoke,” although he by no 
means underrated Jolinson’s ability, 
yet at the same time he regarded 
the match as a real ‘cinch,’ 
“but,” he added, “1 shall only 
fight when I can get my terms. 
I'm not in love with boxing asa 
profession and merely remain in 
it because I know of no other 
game at which | can earn so 
much money. Show me, however, 
some other way and I'll quit at 


once.” 

& Bi ie 
“The day before he sailed for 

Australia, on behalf of Tur 
Tatier I had a long chat with 
Johnson, who, by the way, has 
always been so keen to meet 
Burns that I honestly believe the 
question of terms never really 
worried him very much. A big, 
good - tempered fellow, Johnson 
nevertheless has become consider- 
ably riled at various remarks 
Burns has from time to time made about 
“his yellow streak’’ and so on and so 
forth. “I think Burns is a good liddle 
chap,” remarked Johnson, who is_ the 
very personification of good nature, “ but 
I guess I can settle him very quick. | 
shall, indeed, be surprised if I don't 
have Burns counted out at the end of 
six or seven rounds. J am the bigger 
man, and although I don't want to boast 
I think I am the cleverer.” 
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NO WONDER THE EX-PREMIER LIKES GOLF 


WHEN SUCH CHARMING COMPANIONSHIP IS AVAILABLE 


A’ beautiful bride-to-be, Miss Kathleen Pelham Burn, whose engagement to the Earl of Drogheda is Just announced, and the Right Hom, A. Wi. Baller at 
the last hole at St. Andrews. The Earl of Drogheda is the 10th earl and succeeded his late father early this year. Miss Pellharn Burm lhas beam one off 
the most striking-looking beauties of the last two London seasons 
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WHEN GROWN-UPS LAUGH WITH CHILDREN. 


HE extraordinary amouut of interest 
aroused by the announcement 
that Mr. Tree has entered the lists 
of Christmas entertainers is 

another indication of the movement that 
has been going on for some years in favour 
of the reconstruction of our Christmas 
entertainments, and one returns to the sub- 
ject less on its Own account than because 
it is part of a general trend which identifies 
youth ana age, poverty and riches, 
in the common bond of brotherhood 
at Christmas-time. 

or the theatre managers Chirist- 

mas is a golden opportunity, 

which they do not always seize. | 
admit that they make a lot of money 
—for the time being; but they do 
not always manage to waken people 
from the lethargy which makes 
playgoing comparatively rare in this 
country. It is always being  saicl 
that we have become obsessed with 
the claims of amusement. ‘There is 
certainly a great deal more of 
theatregoing “than there has ever 
been before, but at the same time 
there is still an undercurrent of 
protest and a greater current of 
doubt as to the validity of the play, 
which must make the enthusiasts 
for a national theatre doubt whether 
their aspirations will ever be ful- 
filled. Such theatregoing as exists 
is largely indulged in by young 
people, for very few of our country- 
men take the play as a serious art 
for grown-up people. 

have often thought that a play- 

house census would make a most 
interesting subject. It would be found, 
I think, that an enormous number 
of people cannot be got to give up 
their slippers of an evening to go to 
a pla; even under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, simply be- 
cause they have got out of the way 
ol it. An iconoclastic paradoxist has 
just been laying it down that one of 
the great aims of the future will be 
the breaking-up of the home life at 
the call of citizenship. There can be 
no doubt that people in provincial 
towns lead awfully dull evenings, so 
that no one need be surprised that 
the young men get into trouble and 
are very “difficult. to keep at home 
even when father sets up a_ billiard 
table in the endeavour to keep the 
rooltree intact. A healthy theatre 
habit would be of far more use. 
At Christmas-time, however, peo- 

ple go to the play for the sake 

of, the children, for whom primarily 
pantomime has been instituted, 
managers grafting on to it what 
they consider to be grown-up ele- 


tie 


ments of attraction which give it 
more or less the character of musical 
rae They fail to see that grown-ups 


leliberately like a childlike entertainment 
as a means of happy forgetfulness and as 
a genuine diversion. It is the recognition 
of this fact which has proved the great 
staying power of Peter. Pan, and which 
has induced Mr. Tree to stage Mr. Grallam 
Robertson's Pinkie and the Fairies. 
“That ihe Child appeals to grown-ups is 
most clearly shown by certain books. 
One of the most cynical men I have ever 
known knew whole passages of “ Alice”’ 


by heart, and in his charming essays was 
constantly quoting them as Macaulay used 
to quote his Bible. The fact is that there 
comes to every man and woman alter 
many stresses a period when they go back 
to their first childhood—which {I may say 
has nothing whatever suggestive of what 
is known as “second childhood.” Only 
peop!e who keep young in heart and out- 
look can hope to face the wicked world. 


MISS TRULY SHATTUCK 


Who will appear as the Prince of Phantasia in ‘‘ Dick Whittington” 


at Drury Lane Theatre 


It is an extraordinarily interesting thing 

to watch the elfect of a child’s enter- 
tainment on an audience of grown-ups. 
Indeed, Mr. Sully, our great authority on 
laughter, could write an entertaining 
article on the subject. ‘There is, of course, 
a section that are delighted because the 
children are delighted, but there is another 
section of grown-ups who are amused on 
their own account, and it is the skilful 
recognition of the two facts which has 
made Peter Pan the immense success that 
it has proved during the Jast few Christ- 
mases to old and young alike. 
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Guinan 


AS a broad generalisation one may say 

with confidence that for children the 
thing done is of far greater interest than 
the thing said ; the thing seen is of more 
importance than. the thing heard. That 
is why the ordinary funny man is an 
anachronism in pantomime. A case in 
point is aflorded by The Fly by Night 
which affords Miss Ellaline Verriss and Mr. 
Seymour Hicks their first appearance in 
“vaudeville” at the Palace. All 
children would love the airship in 
which Mr. Hicks makes his appear- 
ance on the stage, but not one of 


them would be amused by the 
“spoken” part. They would not 
appreciate the references to Mr. 


Winston Churchill or the imitation 
of Sir Charles Wyndham. But the 
airship belongs to the region of 
construction which interests little 
people. Thesame instinct is gratified 
in Peter Pan by the underground 
house and by the cottage in the 
clouds, and the whole raison d’étre 
of the fairy is of the same character. 
In the average pantomime the Jairy 
is quite a ridiculous person. She is 
usually a very large lady with the 
minimum of the ethereal, whereas 
the fairy should be dainty so as to 
arouse Our surprise at the wonders 
she can cfcoe 


“The 


deed, 


coe 


grown-up ice not the same 
delight in construction. »In- 
the instinct has been disap- 
pearing for years; hence the slump 
in «melodrama of the stage-car- 
- pentered type, although as against 
that I do not forget the enormous 
popularity of Mr. Tree’s Faust. But 
all ages are interested in destruction. 
Every healthy child loves to smash 
things. It is this as muchas any- 
thing else which has made Buster 
Brown the huge success that he has 
become on the other side, much to 
the alarm of many well-intentioned 
people. This instinct is so strong 
that it has survived the disappear- 
ance of the old-fashioned knock- 
about comedian and reappears in 
the type of an American tramp 
humorist who does all sorts of 
extraordinary damage. One of 
these merry souls gains an enor- 
mous salary by smashing plates by 
the score, and grown-ups cannot 
help laughing even when they, 
rather despise themselves for doin 
so. 
heatre managers, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have 
been gradually whittling down the 
clown, so that the art of Grimaldi 
in the playhouse has become almost 
as rare as the making of stone wea- 
pons; but if you want to see what 
an enormous hold the clown still has 
on grown-ups you should go to the 
Hippodrome or Hengler’s and watch the 
elderly men and women. | find it indeed 
far more interesting to note the effect on 
a man who isat other times almost sombre 
than the clown himself. 
wish some theatre manager would tell 
us what he finds the most taking item 
of his pantomime for old and young. 
Much of it can appeal only to grown-ups, 
but there remains a substratum that rouses 
laughter in all. It is just that something 
that producers are always on the look-out 
for, but inspirations are not always happy- 
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“A MUSHROOM MONARCH” 


Interesting Portraits of the Self-proclaimed King of Bulgaria 
and his Consort. 


Manns 


“THE LITTLE CZARINA” AND THE LITTLE PRINCESSES EN FAMILLE 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


‘THE LITTLE CZAR” AND HIS LITTLE COURT BEYOND THE BOMBS 


The King and Queen of Bulgaria surrounded by their children and courtiers The Queen and princesses in the gardens of their country palace 


bo 
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PAINTIEID 


An Interview with Mr. Henry J. Hudson. 


ne REMEMBER well,” said Mr. Hudson 

to the writer, “low disappointed my 

father looked after a conversation 

he had with my head master when 
I was leaving school as to my future 
career. I was nevera great favourite with 
the head for the simple reason that I had 
no taste for the study olf classics or mathe- 
matics, and he informed my father sorrow- 
fully that I was good for nothing, and that 
he ought to make me an architect, en- 
gineer, or artist. ‘Well, I replied when 
my father told me this, ‘my master has 
mentioned three useful professions in which 
I might succeed so I don’t think I am 
quite good for nothing.’ 


ss This view of the case cheered my parent 

up. a little, and eventually he de- 
cided to make an architect of me, and 
I went to South Kensington to study 
with this aim in view. I may say that 
I discovered later in life that some of 
the head master’s favourite pupils who 
were very brilliant mathematical or 
classical scholars turned out in reality to 
be. good for nothing. However, that is 
by the way. After I had been some time 
at South Kensington I relinquished the 
notion. of becoming an architect and 
resolved to follow the bent of my own in- 
clination and become a painter. After- 
wards.I studied in Paris, and when I came 
back to, London began to devote myself 
altogether to portraiture.” 


i te i 


MoM: Hudson has studied drawing very 
= carefully. Even to the most casual 
observer the care- 
ful and accurate 
drawing that 
characterises the 
artist’s. pictures 
would be. notice- 
able. There is no 
trickwork in any 
of his portraits, 
no cheap. effects 
achieved by showy 
brushwork, no un- 
real backgrounds 
or over elabora- 
tiOmvecbesss. a 
sincere artist who 
scorns to obtain 
his results by any 
method but the 
truest art, and so 
all his portraits 
are interesting ; 
they never tire or 
bore’ one and do 
not get on one’s 
nerves. 


“T-ake, for ex- 

ample, the 
full-length of his 
wile shown in this 
year’s exhibition 
of the Portrait 
Painters’ Society ; 
it is undoubtedly 
one of the most 
arresting pictures 
in the New 
Gallery, and is 
an excellent ex- 
ample of the 
artist’s work. | It 


THE HON. MRS. 


HENRY N. GLADSTONE 


is a splendid likeness and full of that grace 
and charm which seem so easily acconi- 
plished but which in reality is the result 
of the most careful work. ‘The picture of 


MR. HENRY J. HUDSON 


Some of whose paintings are reproduced on this 
and the following page 


Lady Ridgeway in the same exhibition is 
another beautiful piece of composition, the 
pose of the figure being singularly happy, 
natural, and graceful. 


MISS 
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GLAISBY 


M tr. Hudson, by the way, has painted 

several portraits of his wife. The 
first, painted shortly after their marriage, 
was one of the most popular portraits of 
the year exhibited at the Academy, and 
it brought the artist a number of com- 
missions. 


“ 


can call to mind one or two amusing 

studio instances,’ said the painter. 
**T remember on one occasion I was paint- 
ing an old general in a standing pose, and 
I suggested to him that he should sit 
down whilst I painted one of his hands. 
“Oh, I can stand as long as you can 
paint,’ he replied, and I must confess that 
he beat me and I had to put down my 
brushes before he would move. 


te te co 


S I utilised my boy when he was quite a 

baby when I was painting a picture 
of the Madonna and Child. Some years 
later he was looking at the picture when 
he gravely asked me why I had painted 
him with nothing on but a straw hat. 
The straw hat was, of course, the gilt 
halo round the child’s head.” 


os 


ne of Mr. Hudson’s best-known por- 
traits is that of King Edward in the 
Ealing Town Hall. When the picture was 
finished the King requested that it should 
be sent to. Buckingham Palace before 
going to Ealing, and he ,was very much 
pleased with it. 


© returning 
from his 
studies in Paris 
Mr. Hudson built 
two studios on 
the site of the 
Brompton Turkish 
Baths, in one of 
which his friend, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., worked 
for many _ years, 
and it was there 
with Mr. A. Stuart 
Wortley they first 
conceived the idea 
of the foundation 
of the Society of 
- Portrait Painters. 
Recently, how- 
ever, Mr. Hudson 
gave up this 
studio and moved 
to one in West 
Cromwell Road. 


Or the opposite 
page are 
reproduced four 
examples. of Mr. 
Hudson’s. work, 
each of which is 
full of careful and 
accurate drawing 
characteristic of 
all the work from 
Mr. Hudson's 
subtle and versa- 
tile brush. 
W. R. Roperts. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN PAINTED BY MR. H. J. HUDSON. 


LADY MCCONNELL MRS. LABOUCHERE 


LADY RIDGEWAY MRS. HENRY J. HUDSON 


$9 
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Gossip from the Green-room. 


Music-hall Plays. 

HATEVER may have become of 

the dispute between the theatres 

and the music-halls regarding 

dramatic licence there is at 

least no sign of it on the variety 

firmament at the present moment. 

On the contrary, only last week two 

notable additions were added to two 

of the principal London music-halls 

in the shape of a one-act musical 

comedy and a one-act drama of the 

Grand Guignol type, while there is 

hardly a variety house which does 

not “ present’”’ a one-act play some 
time during the evening. 


Among the Stars at the Palace. 
“The former, produced at the Palace, 

is entitled The Fly by Night and 
is an aero-play written and composed 
in Mr. Paul A. Rubens’s most airy 
manner. Miss Ellaline Terriss plavs 
the ’aeroine and Mr. Seymour Hicks 
plays the ‘aero, while Mr. William 
Clarkson provides the ‘air. All three 
are entirely successful, but the two 
former come in for a special ovation. 
“Thinking parts’’ are played by the 
usual dozen stage damsels who 
always accompany Mr. Hicks, and 
there is an aeroplane whose flight 
across the evening sky can hardly 
be described as birdlike. But it is 
all very bright and amusing and _ perfectly 
bristling with topical allusions. 


Drama at the Empire. 
~he other is quite a Grand Guignol sort 
of play from the pen of Mr. William 
Locke, entitled A Blank Cheque, and played 
as it is’at the Empire by two such fine 
artists as Miss Evelyn d’Alroy and Mr. 
Charles V. France it forms a notable 
addition to a programme already one of 
the strongest in London. 
eee in the Suburbs. 
“he spirit of pantomime is in the 
air, and already most of the 
suburban theatres are closed for 
rehearsals of their annual Christmas 
production. At the Kennington 
Mr. Robert Arthur is preparing one 
of quite exceptional magnificence 
on the subject of Little Red Riding 
Hood, while at the Fulham Grand 
the same management promises to 
thoroughly eclipse all its panto- 
mime predecessors on the subject of 
Cinderella. At the Coronet, too, 
Mr. Arthur is preparing a sumptuous 
entertainment, and as the Notting 
Hill pantomimes have always been 
among the most charming in London 
great things are expected of the 
event. Nor will pantomime-lovers 
be neglected at Clapham, for Mr. 
Dudley Bennett at the Shakespeare 
Theatre will make The Babes in the 
Wood one of the finest that has ever 
been produced at this theatre— 
noted for its splendid Christmas 
shows. 
“* Pinkie and the Fairies.” 
urther west Mr. Tree has already 
opened proceedings with Pinkie 
and the Fairies, which for spectacular 
effects and strength of the company 
engaged has seldom if ever been 
equalled. While Petey Pan can 
hardly be called a pantomime it 


Who will play the part of principal 


comes under the title of a Christmas play, 
and as such it will probably meet with the 
same extraordinary success as in previous 
years when it is revived at the Duke of 
York’s this afternoon. 


Beyer_& Bert 


“MISS LULU VALLI 
Hood” at the Kennington Theatre 


The Future Plans of Miss Evelyn Millard. 
lees is fs news to learn that Miss Evelyn 

llard’s term of management will 
not c cease on the expiration of her lease at 
the Garrick Theatre, but early in February 
will be transferred to the Criterion Theatre, 
and if there is any regret attached to this 
extremely pleasant item of news it is 
the fact that Mr. Allan Aynesworth will 
be unable to accompany her as “ leading 
man.” Meanwhile Miss Millard has 


MISS GLADYS MARSDEN 


Who has been giving a series of clever impersonations of Miss 
Julia Neilson in ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel" at the Palace Theatre 
recently. She also gave this impersonation before the Prince 


and Princess of Wales a little time ago 
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boy in ‘‘Red Riding 


Bassano 


engaged an exceptionally strong company 
to support her in the revival of The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula on January 5 
for a series of matinées. 


New ‘‘ Wit” for the Gaiety. 
We fancy that in the new musical 
comedy to be produced shortly 
at the Gaiety Mr. Mostyn Pigott will 
make his first bow as author of a 
musical comedy. Mr. Pigott is already 
well known for his brilliant and witty 
work by all readers of THE TaTLer, 
and his exceptional talents should 
bring another and welcome note to 
the new Gaiety “book.” » His co- 
operator on this occasion will be 
Mr. James T. Tanner, who knows 
probably better than anyone else 


exactly the form of entertainment 
Mr. George Idwardes’s audiences 
require, and with Messrs. Edward 


Payne, George Grossmith, jun., and 
Miss Gertie Millar once more in their 
old places another great success will 
be added to the list of those achieved 
at that famous house. 


te 


A Welcome Reappearance. 
Feary in January Miss Julia Neilson 

will make her welcome reappear- 
ance at the New Theatre in Henry 
of Navarre in conjunction with her 
husband, Mr. Fred Terry, and a re- 
markably strong comy Ben, Miss Neilson 
has been ill so long and her absence from 
the London stage. so much missed that 
her reappearance will be looked forward 
to by everybody with the greatest possible 
pleasure. At the termination of the run 
of Henry of Navarre Miss Neilson and 
Mr. Fred Terry will present The Popinjay, 
a production which has been long delayed. 
For Music-lovers. 
Nowadays one always looks to 

the Kingsway Theatre for 
novel innovations, and rarely if ever 
are we disappointed. Under Miss 
Lena Ashwell’s management it has 
become an institution of which any 
drama-loving nation might well be 
proud, and on Boxing niglit will be 
inaugurated another feature which is 
sure to prove highly attractive. It 
consists in preceding the drama of 
the evening by a brief but really 
artistic rendering of chamber music 
by a quintet of distinguished in- 
strumentalists whose names will 
prove an attraction in themselves. 
Tor fifteen minutes before the first 
rising of the curtain they will play 
on the stage itself and during the 
intervals in the orchestra. 
tt +t it 

Christmas at the Music-halls. 

hristmas attractions in the music- 

halls will be particularly strong | 
this year. At the Coliseum Mr. 
Joseph Hart will produce Polly 
Pickle’s Pot from Potland, which 
title most people would not care to 
pronounce late on Christmas night. 
‘The piece, however, is a phantasy in 
one act, and will prove highly 
diverting to young people and 
grown-ups alike. Besides this Miss 
Evie Greene, Miss Cecilia Loftus, 
and the inimitable Carrie de Mar 
will remain in the bill, which will be 
further strengthened by the inclusion 
of Machnow, the Russian giant. 
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TWO VOTARIES 


Like the beautiful 
heroine of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s novel, ‘* The 
Slave,’ Signorina 
Guerrero has an ab- 
solute passion for pre- 
cious stones. Indeed, 
few stage favourites 
have had such a costly 
preference more 
gratified by her many 
admirers as this fasci- 
nating Spanish beauty 
and dancer. In the 
remarkable photograph 
on this page she is 
shown wearing her 
famous diamond and 
sapphire necklace, 
which, together with 
her wonderful rings, 
represent a value of 
considerably more 
than £20,000. At 
her recent perform- 
ances at the London 
Pavilion Signorina 


SIGNORINA ROSANO GUERRERO 
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Guerrero’s jewellery 
created immense 
interest. and admira- 
tion among all con- 
noisseurs. 

In America Mdlle. 
Dazie occupies quite a 
unique position among 
native stars. In spite 
of the fact that, as 
one American paper 
says, there are “ three 
hundred __pirouetting 
Salomes” in the 
United States, the 
dancing of  Madile. 
Dazie becomes more 
popular every day 
though it is of quite 
a different genre. A 
visit to London is 
contemplated shortly, 
when everyone 
believes she will 
repeat the success she 
has made “over the 
herring pond.” 


Sarony 
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SOMIE NOVELS AND A FEW NECESSITIES. 


HEN the readers of “ The Court- 

ship of Sybil” arrive at the end 

of Chapter 1. and find a 

beautiful dying mother telling 

her little daughter, aged eight, to open a 
cupboard and take thereout a black box 
in which there is a document “ which will 
help you when the time comes” he knows 
well what to expect, and when they see 
the authoress is Mrs. L. T. Meade it is 
needless to state they are not disappointed. 


e 
Sybil de Crespigny is a “Jane Eyre” 

sort of child—a Jane Evre resusci- 
tated by Mrs. Radcliff. On the subject of 
her dead mother she says, “She wears 
white and looks oh so lov ely! and every 
single day she comes to one of the golden 
gates to see for herself if Emmeline (the 
doll) and I are coming.’’ Whereupon ‘the 
“ wicked uncle,” James, rises abruptly and 
exclaims, “Your talk is beyond reason,” 
with which ee we entirely agree. 
After this Sybil is sent to school, and 

here follow more Brontéesque fights 
to retain possession of the aforesaid doll. 
There is also the wicked, untruthful 
schoolgirl and the “angel friend”? whom 
we were surprised did not die in the 
heroine’s arms. 


fter the school days, however, the 

“wicked uncle’? comes again upon 
the scene, and after many mysterious 
asides on his part and leading questions 
which make him turn white and tremble 
on the part of the heroine she is eventu- 
ally sent forth by him to fulfil that mys- 
terious destiny which his schemes and 
cunning have prepared for her. 


his is to a lonely and deserted house 
among the wilds of Yorkshire, 
where she is to live like a princess and 
have everything which money can buy 
except that commodity itself. As she is 
nearing her unknown destination Mr. 
Rochester—we beg his pardon, Mark 
Coverdale is his name—jumps into the 
carriage, and on her making friends with 
his beautiful pointer, who rejoices in the 
name of  Dreadless, the following 
conversation takes place. 


“Wye a are strangers,” he said, “but you 
are a woman and I am a man. 
We are therefore inhabitants of the same 
world, and as you have never done me an 
injury there is no reason why | should 
not regard you as a fellow creature and 
give you the benefit of my counsel,” which 
he thereupon proceeds to do. At the end 
of his harangue against her proceeding 
any farther on her journey he says, “If 
you want me, I live a mile away. I am at 
your service in case of need.” So in spite 
of his “inscrutable face” the readers will 
readily recognise him as an old friend. 


Mere “old friends” await them, how- 

ever, in the next chapter, for then 
troop in the mysterious housekeeper and 
servants, to say nothing of a villainous- 
looking old butler, 
heroine with intense curiosity and greet 
her with the words, ‘Welcome, Miss 
Sybil West.” Needless to say the night 
of her arrival is “ wild and stormy,” and 
the next day finds the heroine practically 
a prisoner. 


tt tie tit 


who all regard -the ' 


the 
are 
west 


“hence onwards we wander in 
“Castle of Udolpho.” There 
pictures with “roving eyes” and a“ 
wing’ whereunto no one goes. There 
is also a garden wall, over which the 
heroine, who by this time has found out 
her real name is not West, is implored by 
her friend, the aforesaid Mark Coverdale, 
never to look, much less penetrate to the 


MR. A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Whose clever and amusing novel, “* Once Aboard the 
Lugger,” has} captured the public fancy and has de- 
servedly caused him to be acclaimed as a new humorist 
of a most original and genuine type. Three editions 
of his laughter-compelling book have been called for 
in seven weeks, a remarkable record for a_ first 
novel. Mr. Hutchinson probably inherits no small 
portion of his literary ability from his ‘father—Lieut.- 
General H. D. Hutchinson, C:S.I.—who until quite 
recently was the very popular Director of Staff Duties 
at the War Office and who has on several occasions 
shown that he can wield the pen as effectively as in 
earlier days in India he used to wield the sword 


other side, and when I have informed the 
reader also that ‘there is‘a wicked family 


“lawyer and a:deaf old woman who utters 


portents and that ‘the heroine is a “brave 
and beautiful English girl” who does, 
however, penetrate into the forbidden 
premises and faints :conveniently just 
when it seemed absolutely impossible for 
her ever to get out again, and that “ when 
she recovers herself finds, etc, 
it will be quite unnecessary on my part to 
reveal more. “‘ The Courtship of Sybil” 
possesses all the ingredients to make the 
proverbial “hair” stand on end, and the 
“reader's interest’? is held from the first 
page to the last; and if any one of these 
readers has a sister or a Cousin or a maiden 
aunt who likes above all things to be 
thrilled, by ‘all»means present her with 
this most exciting narrative. 


ae tir cr 


© Be who would care to read the book ?” 

asks the editress of “ Recollections 
of a‘ Spinster Aunt,” Miss Sophia Beale. 
“You know Aunt Jane was never ac- 
quainted with any distinguished folk. 
Would it be interesting, think you?”’ The 
reader of these amusing and always inte- 
resting letters will certainly agree she was 
fully “justified in collecting “them. The 
period they cover is from 1847 to 1882 so 
many people will have a personal recollec- 
tion of all the happenings, 
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Aiithough. as the compiler says the 

vivacious writer of these letters 
Inew no celebrities, she was in Paris at 
the commencement of the Franco- 
German War, and her descriptions of the life 
in that city just before the débdcle are highly 
interesting. But it isin the earlier chap- 
ters that she proves most delightful read- 
ing. There is an old family servant who 
“always placed those she loved among 
the doubtfuls for whom the recording 
angel waited wlule the scale was even, 
hoping for the discovery of one good deed 


that*would turn it at the last moment.” 


Needless to say the old servant found 
evidence -of some generous action which 
would ‘turn the scale, though whether the 
angel was equally successful no one had 


the means of discovering. 
The. pictures of the Victorian era are 
interesting chiefly from the descrip- 
tions of low narrow prejudices governed 
society in those days. The account of how 
Mrs. Grundy was dejected because young 
women wished to learn the art of 
swimming in a public bath is very 
amusing. “Why do women want to 
swim,” cried everybody, “when the only 
difference .between those that can and 
those that can’t is that when both tumble 


ue 


into the river one goes down at once 
gracefully and gently. and at express 


speed while the other after flopping about 
a long time goes to the bottom slowly 
and surely ?” 


(Z 


~o every child who hopes to see the 

Drury Lane pantomime—and what 
child does not?—the booklet of “Dick 
Whittington,” most amusingly written and 
illustrated as usual by Miss Winnie Bur- 
nand, will be received with delight. This 
year the pictorial “anticipation” for 
children of Mr. Arthur Collins’s Christmas 
annual takes the form of an account of the 
story illustrated by pictures and supple- 
mented by a series of post cards, all done 
in Miss Burnand's most amusing style. 


% a % 


ne can hardly imagine the British 
nation without its “Debrett”’; in- 
deed, with ‘‘ Bradshaw ”’ it may almost be 
classed among the necessities of life. First 
published three centuries ago its arrival 
year after year still fills one with gratitude 
Tor its usefulness and amazement as to 
how all the information is got together, 
and like one’s “ Bradshaw ” aforesaid one 
can-only buy it and be thanklul. 


[2 “Children of the Gutter’? (Grant 

Richards) Mr. Arthur Applin has 
written one of the most interesting novels 
we have come across for some time. All 
the characters are well drawn, and if some- 
times the author's love of vivid colouring, 
notably in the excitement of the old slum- 
woman’s murder, runs away with him 
there is no doubt that the effect strikes 
the reader’s imagination to a ‘remarkable 
degree. 

ie tr % 

AG excellent and particularly lucid ex- 

planation of ‘Auction Bridge ” comes 
from Messrs. De la Rue and Co. and is 
written by Mr. R. F. Foster. It is par- 
ticularly interesting from being an Ameri- 
can view of the game, and the author’s 
arguments are both simple and clear and 
should carry great weight with all card- 
players. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. By Will Owen. 
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‘‘Why are you crying, little boy?” 
“Farver ‘it ‘is fumb wiv a ’ammer—an’ | laughed” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
Our Open Letter. No. XXXIII.—The Countess of Ilchester. 


Y LADY,—Too much prosperity 
is said to make the gods en- 
vious, and if this is the case you 
bid fair to incur their displea- 

sure, for ifone happens to be the wile 
of an earl and the only daughter of a 
marquis life is set to easy music, and one’s 
lines are safe to be laid in pleasant 
places. Fortune smiled on you from 
birth, and as a girl you held the same 
unique position as that now enjoyed 
by Lady Victoria Cavendish-Bentinck, 
Lady Irene Denison, and Lady Mar- 
garet Crichton-Stuart. As everyone 
knows you began life as the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady London- 
derry. Needless to say you had 
a record girlhood, and even as a 
débutante were responsible for more 
than one smart innovation. 

For instance, you started the pretty 
mode of wearing the hair parted at 
one side and also the now accepted 
style of girls wearing not only pearls 
but diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
and these in the form of earrings, 
necklaces, and even hair ornaments. 
However, in some respects your bring- 
ing-up was of a different description. 

Things are not always what they 
seem, and although, as I have said, 
you were the cherished child of rich 
parents yet as your friends know you 
were as a girl taught and trained on 
simple and selfless principles. I once 
heard a good story in this relation. 
As Lady Helen Stewart you wished 
to learn the art of photography, and 
an artist came from Belfast to give 
the necessary instructions. 

One day in the developing-room 
water was needed, and when the 
photographer asked for some you 
calmly replied that it could be had 
immediately, upon which you left the 
room and came back again carrying 
a big can filled with water. The 
man, sorry to have given so much trouble, 
asked why you had not sent for a servant 
who could have brought the water re- 
quired, and you made answer, “I never 
call servants for anything that I can do 
myself.” 

Then the deep affection that existed 
between you and your father was quite 
an idyl andin a way seemed to recall the 
modes and manners of a simpler period of 
society. You and hewere constant com- 
panions; you rode, drove, shot, and 
bicycled in each other’s company; he 
often acted as your chaperon at balls and 
parties, and pretty tales are told of how 
you and he used to sing songs and hymns 
together on Sunday evenings at Mount 
Stewart and at Wynyard. 

Now, candid critic as I am, I like 
justice and am deadly tired of the abuse 
so often levelled at so-called smart society, 
so it pleases me to. write some facts which 
show the best side of this much-discussed 
minority. But these halcyon days came 
to an end, and early in tg02 you married 
the then Lord Stavordale. Your wedding 
was almost royal in its splendour and had 
as a crowning honour the presence of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra ; and 
royal favour has been continued, for your 
elder son, the Lord Stavordale of to-day, 
had as his sponsors both his Majesty the 
King and Queen Alexandra. By the way, 
it is of interest to note that each of your 
children has been christened in a robe of 
Irish lace made by the hands of friendly 
cottagers on the Mount Stewart demesne 
in lreland—a pleasant sign of peace and 


good will between the employed and their 
employers. 

But for the misfortune of the King’s 
indisposition you would have appeared as 
a hostess of royalty last week and there- 
fore a bright star in the social firmament. 
But I shou!d not be myself if my letters 


Ellis Roberts 


THE COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER 


were entirely free from the usual criticisms. 
Is there not, my dear lady, such a thing in 
the world as wasted opportunities? You 
have now been married for nearly seven 
years and yet it seems to me that you have 
done little or nothing to justify your order 
or existence. ‘There may have been a few 
“shoots” at Melbury, but beyond this you 
secm to have done little or nothing in the 
way of hospitality. There has been no 
royal ball or dinner, aud not a concert 
nor even a garden party. True, Holland 
House, your London home, has been left 
for her life to your mother-in-law, the 
dowager Lady Ilchester; but still, with 
vast riches there are ways and means, and 
sure it is that you cannot be entirely freed 
from blame as regards your social duties 
in London. 

Now this leads up to the subject of 
your personal appearance. You are tall 
and slight, with dark hair and deep blue 
eyes, and a face that is thoughtful and 
interesting rather than definitely beauti- 
ful. And you dress well, but—as I hinted 
above—in a dull and dignified style and 
by no means in the smart, dainty mode of 
the period. Perhaps you are patriotic, 
yet it seems to me that you fight shy of 
Paris and of smart dressmakers in rather 
too marked a manner; but your jewels 
are most magnificent. Your devoted 
father gave as a wedding gift a’ priceless 
parure of emeralds and diamonds. ‘This 
comprises among other things a high 
round crown and a splendid necklace 
formed of emerald flowers:strung together 
with diamond chains and having a 
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pendant made of one enormous emerald 
surrounded by fine diamonds, and you 
also own what are known as the Antrim 
jewels, which had been in that family for 
over a hundred years and that used to 
be worn by a grande dame of former years, 
the Dowager Lady Londonderry. But the 
famous necklace of black pearls, said 
to have cost nearly £30,000, may or 
may not come vour way as that is 
understood to be the private property 
of the Dowager Lady IIchester. 

Your tastes and interests must now 
get a word of attention. Like most 
society women you are fond of out- 
door life and country amusements. 
You are a good whip, ride well, and 
shoot better; indeed, can hit your 
mark with accuracy at over 100 yd. 
Then you like dogs, especially whip- 
pets, and when in London may often 
be met doing an early-morning walk 
accompanied by one of these. pretty 
little animals. 

Lord IIchester is the lucky owner 
of three country residences—Melbury 
House and Abbotsbury Castle, both 
in Dorset, and Redlynch House near 
Bruton. Melbury is a splendid place 
which was begun in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and completed by the 
late lord, who built the famous library. 
The park is of great extent and con- 
tains large groves of pines, oaks, limes, 
chestnuts, and sycamores, and also 
herds of Scotch cattle and of deer of 
the red, roe, fallow, and Japanese 
varieties. One of your houses—I 
think Melbury--holds a charming 
relic of olden times. An ancestress 
of the family, a certain Lady Susan 
Strangways, acted as bridesmaid at 
the wedding of George III., and the 
dress she wore has been carefully 
treasured by her descendants. This 
frock is of white satin richly 
embroidered in silver, and, strange to 
say, these trimmings have remained un- 
tarnished through the centuries. Abbots- 
bury Castle can be described as unique. 
It stands in lonely grandeur almost on 
the shore near.a narrow salt-water estuary 
known as the Fleet, beyond which lies 
the Chesil Beach and beyond that again 
the wide waters of the [English Channel. 
Behind the castle a thick wood olf tall 
dark Austrian firs forms a_ protective 
background to this sea-coast dwelling, 
and not far off is the wondrous sub- 
tropical garden—a lovely but incon- 
eruous adjunct, strangely set on this 
bare wind-swept shore in Dorset. This 
triumph of horticulture is, however, due 
to an alluvial soil, artificial shelter, and 
most of all to money spent and the 
skilled knowledge of a Scotch gardener. 
These gardens contain the finest collection 
of bamboos in England, and among many 
choice trees and plants are the following : 
a Michigan cypress said to be the biggest 
in this country, a lily-of-the-valley tree, 
a tea plant, also delicate roses, yuccas, 
and cacti, palms of many sorts, eucalyptus, 
mimosa, hydrangeas, camellias, magnolias, 
and an arbutus tree from the Canary 
Islands. 

You and your husband have a goodly 
heritage, and we all hope that your run 
of luck may remain uninterrupted. By 
the way, you own a pretty nickname and 
have been “ Birdie” from your childhood 
onwards.—I remain, my lady, your 
obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

te te it 
NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH 
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AFTER THE PROPOSAL. By Hilda Cowham. 


Letitia: Jenkins, show Mr. Thompson the door, please 
Mr. Thompson (nonchalantly) : Thanks; I’ve seen it 
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HE marriage of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lambton is an instance of the 
rather rare alliance between an 
aristocrat and a member of our 

ancient but untitled nobility. ‘“ Burke” 
and ‘“ Debrett”’ are histories, and it is an 
accepted fact that the British aristocracy is 
one of the proudest in Europe. Asa nation 
we love titles, and coronets have gone up 
in value in this first decade of the twentieth 
century. Scant notice seems, however, 
given to the historic but untitled lords of 
the soil, men who have held their lands 
for many generations; and most of these 
own fine houses, plate, and pictures, keep 
horses and hounds, and send their sons to 
Eton and Christ Church. Also some of 
these old families have refused titles and 
honours with proud persistence. They 
preferred their position as well-born 
commoners to the, perhaps, tinsel 
glories of our modern peerage. Such 
men as these can be found in every 
English county and also in Ireland 
and Scotland. 


\ essex is the home of much 
untitled nobility. Somerset 
and Dorset show several examples. 
In Somerset there are the Phelipses 
of Montacute, the Helyars of Coker 
Court, the Luttrells of Dunster 
Castle, the Carews of Crowcombe, 
the Kemeys - Tyntes of Halswell 
Park, the Pophams of Hunttrete, 
and the Horners of Mells Park, who 
have of late been much to the fore 
on account of their marriages. The 
“Little Jack Horner” episode is a 
back number, but everyone may not 
have heard the sixteenth-century 
Somerset rhyme :— 
Wyndham, Horner, Popham, and 
Thynne ! 
When the Abbot went out, they 
came in.” 


The Pophams have lived since the 
dark ages at Huntrete near Pensford, 
and the Luttrells have been seated 
for many centuries at Dunster Castle 
near Minehead. Coker Court is an 
old Tudor house near Yeovil, and 
the Helyars are now represented by 
Mrs. Heneage, who was Miss Helyar, 


and is only daughter of Lady Savile. 
She has become one of our smart 
married women and may be seen at 
most of the best race meetings. 


& 


uch might be written on the 
Phelipses of Montacute. The 
present Mrs. Phelips is a fair-haired, 
gracious lady and a daughter of 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, a veteran 
courtier, and who is himself the owner 
of a historic home, Brympton, also 
in Somerset. Montacute was built of 
yellow Ham Hill stone by Sir Edward 
Phelips in 1580, and the approach through 
a long, hilly avenue is extremely beautiful. 
The statues of the nine worthies in front of 
the house are unique, the Tudor windows 
are fine, and over the big hall door are two 
mottos which speak of hospitality. On 
the outer side appear the words, “ None 
come too early or return too late,” and 
on the inner side is the sentence, ‘‘ And 
yours, my friend.” ‘The spirit of a nun is 
said to haunt this Elizabethan dwelling. 
3y the way, Mrs. Phelips has adopted the 
pleasant custom of parlourmaids. Hers 
wear red gowns and picturesque white 
caps and aprons that look well against the 
dark oak background. 


titled 


orset owns such famous untitled families 

as the Bankses of Kingston Lacy, the 
Erne-Erl-Draxes of Charborough Park 
near Wareham, the Welds of Lulworth 
Castle, and—until a year or two ago—the 
Binghams of Melcombe Bingham, ‘not far 
from Dorchester. Mrs. Bankes is one of 
our young and handsome society widows, 
and her small son, a boy of seven, is the 
present owner of tlie property. Corle 
Castle stands near at hand, and this has 
been in the Bankes family for centuries. In 
fact, in 1643 it stood a six-weeks’ siege 
and was well defended by its chatelaine 
and her servants. Its grounds contain a 
splendid cedar tree, and in the house hangs 
one of Rubens’s finest pictures. Kingston 
Lacy has had many royal guests, among 
others King Edward. ; 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


5 The operatic world is filled with 


York, above Herr Andreas Dippel. 


indignantly retorted Miss Farrar: 


he Welds are one of our oldest Roman 
Catholic families and Lulworth is of 
great historic interest. The castle stands 
700 {t. above the sea, dates from 1609, and 
is a vast pile of solid masonry. It has 
sheltered many English monarchs. Jamesl., 
Charles I., and James II. each stayed there, 
and George II. and George IV. journeyed 
thither with much magnificence. The 
3inghams have now left Dorset for ever, but 
their old home, Bingham Melcombe, had 
belonged to them for over six centuries. 


oe Geeawall 


evon contain many 
untitled notabilities. The Mild- 
mays of Flete have a great position. 


Flete is near Ivy Bridge; the house dates 
back to past centuries, and wood fires 
smoulder in the rooms all the year round 
and are stirred into flame when needed. 
The Fulfords of Great: Fulford, near 
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loloility. 


rumours and counter-rumours 
regarding the origin of the warfare which resulted in the appointmeat 
of Signor Gatti Casazza as commander-in-chief of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New 
that the real bone of contention between the world-famous singers and 
the management was Signor Toscanini, the conductor. 
that the greatest singers shall obey his commands. 
oa portrait is given above, was the first to revolt by flatly declining, on 
the plea of indisposition, to appear at a rehearsal of Madama Butterfly. 
At the next rehearsal Signor Toscanini criticised her drastically. 
am a‘ star, 
me in that fashion?’’ 
stars areall in heaven. 


It appears 


He has insisted 
Miss Farrar, whose 


f “how dare you criticise 
““ Mademoiselle,”’ replied the conductor, 
You are on earth, and must obey my directions ”’ 
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Dunsford, are an ancient race. 


They 
were the last family in England to keep 
jesters in motley and are said to have 


been seated at Great Fulford since the 
time of the Norman Conquest ; and they 
made name and fame in the days of the 
Civil War, and Charles II. for their de- 
votion to his cause gave them the last 
portrait of his father, painted by Van- 
dyke. In Cornwall may be noted the 
Treffrys of Piace, the Prideaux-Brunes of 
Prideaux Place, and the Polwheles of 
Polwhele, near Truro. 
he midlands have also some. dis- 
tinguished commoners. In Warwick- 
shire may be found the Shirleys of 
Ettington and the Lucys of Charlecote 
Park. These latter date from the 
fifteenth century, and a Sir Thomas 
Lucy of later days went down to 
fame as the prosecutor of Shakspere 
for deer-stealing. The Lucys are 
now represented by Lady Fairfax- 
Lucy, who was born Miss Ada L ucy 
of Charlecote Park and in 1892 
married the then Mr. Ramsay- 
Fairfax, now a baronet, who 
assumed his wife’s name at the 
time of his marriage; and some old 
families of renown are seated in 
Staffordshire. The Sneyds of Keele 
Hall are an ancient race; one of 
their forebears fought at the Pattle 
of Poictiers in 1356, and a lovely 
Miss Sneyd is said to have sat to 
Romney as a model for one of his 
Serenas; and beauty seems a dower 
of their house as the Mrs. Sneyd of 
to-day is one of our smartest and 
prettiest married women. ‘Then the 
Dyotts of Freeford Hall go back 
to the dark ages and to this day 
maintain many old customs and 
observances. For instance, every 
male member of their family is 
buried at midnight and attended to 
the grave by torch-bearers ; and in 
Worcestershire are.the Childes at 
Kinlet Hall, near Bewdley. 


te tt : te 


I? Lincolnshire there are the 

Turnors of Stoke Rochford, 
of which family perhaps the best- 
known members are ‘Mr. Algernon 
and Lady Henrietta Turnor, who is 
a sister of Lord Galloway. Then 
the Massingberds and Massingberd- 
Mundys are second to none in their 
“I untitled nobility. They own Gunby 
Hall and. Ormsby Hall, both in 
Lincolnshire, and their family re- 
cords date back to 1368. Ormsby 
Hall is an old manor house that was 
a centre of intrigue in the days of 
the Commonwealth, and in the scullery 
are still to be seen the marks of bullets 
forged by Oliver Cromwell, and at 
ey Hall there are two treasures held 
to this day in deep reverence. These are 
a life-size portrait of the ill-fated Lord 
Strafford and the other a miniature of 
Charles II. set in diamonds and given to 
his loyal follower after the Restoration. 
Then the Maxwell-Lytes are one of the 
oldest families in the kingdom; they 
trace their origin from the year A.p. 800, 
and a famous relic of their race known as 
the “Lyte jewel” is now in the British 
Museum. ‘The present head of the family 
is Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, deputy keeper 
of the public records, and he and Lady 
Lyte often give cheery afternoon parties 
at the Record Office in Chancery Lane- 
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PLAYING SAFETY. By George Belcher. 


ett le Serene 
2 er ae Be 
Key ne, 
aie, 
’ 


Agitated Host (to guest who keeps helping himself to liqueur in a large tumbler): | say, Brown, wouldn’t you rather have 
it in a liqueur glass? 
Brown: No thanks, old chap; my hand’s so shaky | can’t get it into ’em 
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RES TAREE ke 


Pumping 


OT being a farmer I was not able 
to accept the genial invitation 
extended by Lord Carrington a 
few days ago to gentlemen con- 

nected with that great national industry to 
pop in at the office of the Board of Agri- 
culture and to talk things over. I under- 
stand, however, that many of the visitors 
to the Smithfield Show exchanged views 
with his lordship about subsoil, loam, 
light land, muck, and turnips. It was also 
agreed by all that agriculture is still de- 
pressed and many other valuable truths 
were established. All this was to the 
good of everyone concerned, but Lord 
Carrington’s little “‘at home” is likely to 
do even more good indirectly. 
% bo 

Mr. Asquith and the Ladies. 

or I understand that other ministers are 

about to imitate the Minister for 

Agriculture and to seek to obtain 
information at first hand. Nothing 
will induce me to reveal the source 
of my knowledge, but Iam able to 
announce that before very long the 
Prime Minister will invite all the 
ladies who are really in earnest 
about getting a vote to spend a 
happy hour or two with him at 
10, Downing Street, for the purpose 
of arriving at a modus vivendi. The 
visitors will be made quite at home 
and Mr. Asquith has consented to 
be chained to his chair during the 
interview. It is said that he is really 
most anxious to hear the ladies talk, 
and he leaves it to them to decide 
whether they will address him one 
at a time or all together. 


Concerning Hen Roosts. 

hen the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer feels the time has 

come when the man in the street 
should have a more direct influence 
on the budget. The: right hon. 
gentleman. is convinced that: there 
are many worthy citizens, commonly 
dismissed as cranks; who could draw 
up a good working financial scheme 
on the back of:a post card, and he 
would like to discuss the pros and 
cous of their proposals face to face. 
He makes no secret: of the fact that 
he is looking round for hen roosts to 
be raided, and anyone-who has a Mr. 
really original idea in this direction 
will be welcomed with open arms 
at the Chancellor’s official residence—date 
and hour to be announced later. 


John and the Comrades. 
The Right Hon. John Burns begs to 
state that he is always at home to 
the comrades. His office is conveniently 
situated as all ’buses stop at the door 
and a District Railway station is close at 
hand. Mr. Burns is ready to argue any 
point in economics, the only condition 
imposed being that he is not required to 
tackle more than one comrade at a time 
and that the debate be conducted in 
accordance with the Queensberry rules. 
He is chiefly anxious to make a hit in 
regard to unemployment, housing, or 
town-planning, but has.no objection to 
taking on any visitor on any topic, from 
the Greek alphabet to the best way of 
lifting motor *buses. N.B.—AIl -“road 
hogs ’’ who call are advised to keep near 
the door and to remember that a flight 
of stairs must be ‘‘ negotiated” before 
leaving the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is only fair to add also 


the Pul 


that his accession to Cabinet rank has not 
induced the right hon. gentleman to reduce 
the size and substance of his boots. 
% Bo Eo 

Winston is Ready. 
M« Winston Churchill has let it be 

known through the usual channels 
that nothing would please him more 
than a briel, bright, and brotherly little 
conversation with railway directors, rail- 
way servants, and any other citizens who 
feel inclined to indulge in a lock-out or 
a strike. No limitation will be put on 
terminological inexactitudes, nor will the 
right hon. gentleman object to a shorter 
phrase being employed should it seem to 
be more in harmony with the spirit of the 
proceedings. His only desire is to see as 
many visitors as can be induced to call 
round at the Board of Trade and for 
them to stop as long as theycan. At the 


OUT WITH THE EAST KILKENNY 


. McCalmont chatting to Miss Brewens at a recent meet 


at Dunbell 


same time the right hon. gentleman 
wishes it to be known that if they think 
he is going to subject himself to the 
restraints generally imposed on front- 
bench men in the House he will undeceive 
them very early in the proceedings. 
There is to be absolutely free trade, or 

unlimited exchange, in terminology. 

% te a 

At Open Door at the Foreign Office. 
he Foreign Secretary is of opinion that 
the policy of the shut door has been 
enforced too long at tle Foreign Office. 
He is anxious, therefore, that any casual 
loafer in the street should try to spare a 
few minutes in order to confer with the 
chiels of the department on foreign affairs. 
Those who have something to say about 
the unrest in the Balkans will be particu- 
larly welcome. If due notice be given 
Sir Edward will try to secure the attend- 
ance of foreign ambassadors in order to 
give the man in the’street an opportunity 
of telling them something “straight.” The 
Foreign Secretary is’: convinced that there 
is quite a wealth of undiscovered diplo- 
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matic suggestion and wisdom in the Old 
Kent Road and also in Notting Hill and 
Peckham Rye, and the residents of these 
districts are urged to take this opportunity 
of telling him their views about imbro- 
glios, regrettable incidents, ultimatums, 
strained relations, unfriendly acts, and so 
forth. He imposes only one condition— 
there must be no confidential interviews 
from Potsdam as he is overstocked already 
with goods in this line. 


ste ste 
ue ae 


The War Office — 
need not remind the reader that there 
never was a more open-hearted minister 

than Mr..Haldane, and directly he heard 

of Lord Carrington’s happy idea he let it 
be known that it was a case of the more 
the merrier at the War Office. Anyone 
who wants to tell the War Secretary any- 
thing about units, mobilisation, a citizen 
army, territorialisation, battalions 

(linked or unlinked), the militia (if 

any), or anything of that sort, has 

only to knock at the door of the 

Wart Office and he will get a warm 

reception. A knowledge of German, 

and particularly of the works of 

Schopenhauer, will be an additional 

recommendation. Men with models 

of military airships will also never 
forget their experience if they accept 
this invitation. 


Not to Mention the Navy. 
f course the Admiralty is not 
likely to be behind the War 
Office in a good work of this sort. 
Mr. McKenna is prepared toextend 
‘a rollicking welcome to everyone, 
with the possible exception of 
ex-Stoker Moody. The right hon. 
)gentleman promises as an additional 
attraction that Dr. Macnamara will 
be in attendance with song and 
dance. Should the discussion be 
prolonged the strain will be relieved 
by a hornpipe performed: by the First 
Sea Lord. The report that the hon. 
member for King’s Lynn is to be 
warned off is, 1 am pleased to know, 
quite unfounded, though the question 
as to whether he is to share in the 
grog is still left open. 

Be it 2 
Whirroo ! at the Irish Office. 
|t need not be said: that any broth 

of a boy who likes.to look in on 
Mr. Birrell, trail his coat, and argue 
on the ethics of cattle-driving, will be 
made quite at home in two minutes. The 
Chief Secretary: promises two epigrams 
a minute and roars of laughter all the 
time. In the interests of the furniture 
Orangemen and Nationalists are requested 
to keep to opposite ends of. the room. 
All walking sticks, umbrellas, and other 
lethal or deadly weapons must be. left 
outside, but no other restrictions will be 
imposed at all, at all. 


Doubtful. 
“T*he Home Secretary is not quite sure 
whether he would like to see anyone 
who chooses to call as gentlemen recently 
released from Dartmoor or Wormwood 
Scrubbs might feel inclined to make them- 
selves unpleasant; nor can he forget 
Holloway. But I may add that Mr. 
Runciman, speaking on behalf of the 
lducation Department, says he is prepared 
to give a right of entry to his office to all 
theologians of every type on the under- 
standing that he is given twenty-four 
hours’ notice in order to escape. 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Lallie Charles 


THE COUNTESS OF CARNARVON 


Wife of the 5th earl and a daughter of the late Mr. Frederick C. Wombwell, who was the fourth son of Sir George Wombwell, the 3rd baronet. The 
Countess of Carnarvon has two children—Lord Porchester and Lady Evelyn Almina 
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HUNTING PERSONALITIES—SNAPS 


MR. GOSLING (IN TOP HAT) 


OUT WITH THE COTTESMORE 
A well-known figure in the Cottesmore country 


Colonel Little (on left) and Mrs, Little talking to Mr. Grenfell 


GIRLS WILL BE—BOYS 


MRS. STRAWBRIDGE, AN AMERICAN VISITOR 
The Misses Crauford out with the Quorn 


And the Hon. W. R. Wyndham out with the Quorn 


OUT WITH THE QUORN CAPTAIN AND MRS. SHREIBER 
Mr. John and Lady Theresa Cross 


Two of the Cottesmore hard-riding contingent 
Sport in the shires has been at a very high standard of late, and the meets of the crack packs grow larger and perhaps more unwieldy daily, as all the smart hunting contingent sett 
Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B., Colonel and Mrs. Blair, Major Sir John Milbanke, Hon. Lancelot and Miss Lowther, Captain Hon. Robert Robertson, Colonel Bouverie, Capit 
followers were noticed Mr. and Mrs. Roden, General Burn-Murdoch, Major and Hon. Mrs. Tennant, Mrs. Peacock, Mr. and Mrs, Carr, Captain N. St. Clair Allfrey, Mr. & 
with the growing use of motors by people who attempt to follow hounds on the road most masters in general, and Mr. Selby-Lowndes and Sir H. L. Watkin Williams- Wynn an F 
further than the meet. Indeed, Mr. Selby-Lowndes insists that they s 
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HOTS FROM THE CR 


OUT WITH THE GROVE MAJOR BRADFORD ATKINSON AND MRS. BERTIE SHERIFFE 


| Captain and Mrs, Cook pass Mrs, Otter (on foot) Discuss the sporting prospects of the Cottesmore 


WITH THE BLANKNEY TWO WELL-KNOWN MEMBERS OF THE QUORN 
On left Lord Henry Bentinck, half-brother to the Duke of Portland Captain and Mrs. Burnaby 


Phowgraths by Howard Barrett, Southwell 
THE HON, L, LOWTHER (ON RIGHT) AND MR. JOHN GRETTON, M.P, MRS. MANN THOMPSON (ON DARK MOUNT) AND MISS BAIRD 
At the meet of the Cottesmore Two lady members of the Cottesmore 


£0 be about and enjoying themselves, At a recent meet of the Cottesmore at Burley were Lord Lonsdale, Lady Lonsdale, the Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Norah Noel, General 
kins, Captain Harbord, Captain Fitzwilliam, Captain Clayton, Major Onslow, and Mr. C. S. Newton. The Quorn, too, have had some full gatherings bniely. and amongst the 
™s Mr. and Miss Fawcett, Captain Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Phillips, Mr, E. Paget, Miss Paget, Mr. Corbett Cradock, Mr. E. Brooks, and Mr. C. Martin. In connection 
Prular, haye recently expressed themselves freely, It is not so long ago that masters would not hear of motors coming to fixtures at all, now they are tolerated provided they do not go 
Stld set down their occupants and return at once from whence they come 


. spindle legs. 


DT Bee eAdee ere 


“c 


T’S only for children,” explains Lady 
Alice. 
“Ts that why you asked me?” | 
queried fatuously. 
Lady Alice nodded. ‘‘ You are some- 
times,’ she observed, ‘“‘aren’t you?” 
““Only because you're so very grown- 
up,” I told her. 


“When you are in ome——” said 
Lady Alice with a wave of her hand. 
“Extremes meet,” I corrected her; 


2 


“ besides—— 

“Well?” said. Lady 
gingly as I hesitated. 

“Children become 
quickly.” 

“But you’ve known me ages,” 
she protested with a quick laugh. 

“T’m sorry,” I said humbly. 

“Why 2 as she asked, looking indig- 
nant. 

“Tt’s only seemed a day to me,” I 
said, and stared at her. 

Lady Alice coloured. Chil- 
dren,’ observed she, “never talk so 
prettily as that.” 


Alice encoura- 


intimate so 


“No; they're more downright,” I 
agreed. 
I lit up some of the coloured 


candles on the tree with a stick and 
a taper tied on to it. 

“ Shall—shall we be children just 
for the afternoon?’ lasked over my 


shoulder. 

She looked doubtful. ‘‘ No,” she 
said, 

*°Wheni- you're. in) Rome; J 
quoted, “and it’s a children’ S party.” 


“T don’t trust you,” she laughed. 

“You wouldn't trust any of the 
children here,” J argued, “ unless they 
were under the eagle eye of their 
respective nurses.” 

“That's the trouble,” 
see——"" 

*T could be under yours,’ 

“and I’d promise to be good.” 
““You—you won't be foolish?” she 


she sighed, “ vou 


* T remarked, 


said, relenting. 

“You must ‘stop’ me if I am,’ 1 
expostulated ; “fa child never means to do 
wrong.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Lady Alice. 


“ Well, I shan’t anyhow,” I promised. 

“ Very well,” consented she. 

“T said they were downright just. now, 
didn’t 1?”’ I observed, drawing a screen 
round the brilliant tree. 

“Yes,” she said, looking at me doubt- 
fully. 

“And you said they. didn’t 
prettily?” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

“ D’you know what a boy would say to 
you? And—and remember you're a little 
girl.” 

“Tl try,’ said Lady Alice meekly. 

With short skirts,’ I warned her, “and 


” 


talk so 


“ Please go on, Mr. Evans,” she expos- 


; tulated. 


‘And your hair hanging down your 
back,” I continued relentlessly, “in a 
straight pigtail.” Lady Alice nodded. 

““1’'d say—I mean he would say—‘ You're 
the prettiest little girlin the room. Will 
you be my partner ?’” 

“Vd say—I mean she would say— Go 
away, you horrid little boy, you're all 
covered with chocolate.’ ” 


A Dialogue. 


,“Ohe Tatler’s” Short 
TIHhWE CIHURISTMAS TREE 
By A. G Greenwood. 


“You wouldn't,” J objected sternly. 
“You wouldn't say anything like that; 
you'd say, ‘ Yes, please. Thank you, Master 
Evans.’ ” 

“ Would I?” queried she. 

“ Wis? 

So she said it. 

maliemmalidenst: 
propose——” 

“One of the candles has fallen 
over,” said Lady Alice with a sigh of 
relief. 

I righted it. 


beside you and Id 


MR. RUFUS 


ISAACS, THE WELL-KNOWN K.C. 


Who recently concluded a nine-days’ speech in the record 


Wyler case 


“Td propose,’ I went on, “that we 
should play a game of sweethearts.” 

“IT said you were a horrid little boy,” 
laughed Lady Alice. “ Precocious rascal.” 

“ After a bit,” [ said, ignoring the re- 
mark, “ we would—would get to the lifting 
stage; that is, I'd lift your feet off the 
ground.” : 

“Tm sure you wouldn't,” 
Alice indignantly. 

“Oh yes, | would,” 
children do.” 

“What nonsensé !”’ she exclaimed. 

“Then with a red face from my exer- 
tions——-”’ 

“Ym sure I’m not so heavy as that,’ 
she protested. 

“Tm a. very little boy ; 
say——” 

“Here they come,” cried Lady Alice 
as. the children. trooped up from. tea. 
“Draw the screen to. Quick!” 

“[’'d. probably say——” I began deter- 
minedly. 

“We've got to work now,” 
Lady Alice, “the game's ov er.’ 

“Oh!” L echoed blankly. 

“Draw. the screens away, 
manded. 


cried Lady 


I assured her; ‘all 


I'd probably 


interrupted 


she com- 


I did as I was bid and an excited 
“ Hu-ah!’’ went up from the kids. 
“Susan Finch,’ said Lady Alice. 


“She’s the youngest” 

me in an undertone. 
Susan appeared in her nurse’s arms 

and transferred a teddy bear. to her 


she explained to 


- mouth. 
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“That's. mine,’ I queried forlornly 
when I had handed out a dozen or more. 
“T told you it was only for children,” 
said Lady Alice severely. “ Tommy Chap- 
man.” 
“T hate Tommy,” I said viciously. 
“Why ?” she asked in surprise. 
‘Because if he hadn’t come I might 
have had his present.” 
aeAeaDOxXaOl tin 
laughing. 
‘And it set me thinking. 
““There’s a conjurer downstairs,” 
said Lady Alice when the distribution 


soldiers,” she said 


was at an end, “so if——” 

They trooped away with the 
indifference of well-bred, the best- 
bred, children. 

“Don’t go,” I whispered ; “ wait 
here a little.” 

“ But—but I fancied we were a 
little boy and a little girl,” she said 
triumphantly. 

“You've said’ it,” I cried. “We 


are, but I’m as you said a horrid boy, 
and I won't let you go.’ 

“T don’t think “that’ s fair,’ she 
objected. 

“Now you pout,” 

Ow? 

“Now you cry ; 
get angry too.” 

“T hate . practical 
Lady Alice severely. 

1 clung desperately to the hand 
that I had captured. 

“You are the prettiest little girl,” 
I murmured, “in the world.” 

“Please to let me go,” she said. 

““T want a present,’ | quoth dog- 
gedly. 

““T haven't one for you,” she said. 

“Not a real one, a dream one—a 
make-believe one, like the game we are 
playing,” I urged. 

“A pretend 
have?” 

* A box of tin soldiers.” 

“There,” she said kindly, and stretched 
out a cool, slim hand with my imaginary 
box. 

“To you give it freely?” I asked. 

“Oh yes!” she said, “it doesn’t cost 
much.” 

s From your heart?” | begged. 

“ Yes,” she answered unwarily. 

“It’s the garrison!” I cried.“ You’ve 
capitulated, Alice; it’s the garrison of 
your heart.” 

“J don’t pretend to understand,” 
said coldly. 

“That Pve been: afraid; afraid of 
vour coldness; alraid of yout laughter. 
I haven't daredube natural.” 


I told her. 
yes, and you may 


jokes,” said 


one. What will you 


she 


“The little girl would: not under- 
stand,” she murmured. 


“Let us go back,’ I said. “I had 
lifted. the! little girl.in my arms, so, and 
then I'd. say——”’ 

Lady Alice struggled a little. 
Pie her down,” she whispered, ‘ 
had a red face.” 

“Oh yes! I remember,” I cried, “ but 
it’s you who're blushing. I put her 
down and I'd say, ‘Shall we be married, 
little girl?’ I wonder what she’d say ? 
Would—would it be ‘ Horrid little boy!’ 
still?” 

*J—I think,’ hesitated Lady Alice, 
“that it might be, ‘ Yes.’”’ 


Pou 
‘and you 


